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From the Practical Christian, 
The Superiority of Moral over Political Power. 
BY REV. ADIN BALLOU. 
What is moral power? 


a5 
| 


The power which ope-| seal +P ; 
rates upon the affections, passions, reason, and|%¢"UPulously conscientious against voting, and| 


others for want of requisite propert 
|The residue will be volmg cilizens, amounting to 
less than one-rourtH of the whole nation. Deduct! 
\from these, the sick, helpless, indifferent, and! 


moral sentiment of mankind, and thereby controls ‘h@ average proportion of actual voters to the| 


them without physical force. 
ery description of influence, which, without apply- 
ing or threatening to apply physical coercion, tends 
to determine the will, conduct, and character of hu- 
man beings. 


It comprehends ev-| ¥°*: will be as one to siz, or more likely, as one! 


| 


to ten. Of these, there may be a majority, to de-| 
termine any important issue. The party consti-| 
tating the majortty furnishes nearly all the offices| 
‘of government, and is itself managed in its prin-| 


What is political power? The power of the|Pal doings by a subile few behind the curtain. | 


State, body politic, or civil government, operating 
under the forms of law, and compelling or threat- 


ening to compel subjection to its requirements by} 


physical force. It comprehends every description 
of influence founded on the authority of the State, 
which either applies or threalens to apply physical 
coercion, 

Taking these two powers, as they exist in this 
country, and as they are available to philanthro- 
pists and moral reformers, let us contrast them. 
We affirm that moral power is superior. 

1. In respect to their general objects. 

It is the object of moral power to regenerate 
public sentiment—to superinduce a right public 
opinion and witt in the great mass of the people. 
It 13 the object of political power to overawe and 
coerce, by penal laws, delinquent and refractory 
individuals. Moral power converts the majority to 
righteousness, in spite of ten thousand difficulties. 
Political power expresses the new public will in 
the forms of law, and by physical force, applied 


or threatened, overawes the minority and coerces 


‘The whole political power in this country is virtu- 
ally in the hands of less than one-fiftieth part of 
jthe people. A bushel of wheat in a mountain of 
straw and chaff. 
| 3. In respect to the prominent details of thew ope- 
ration, moral power is superior. 

Moral power unites male and female in marri- 
‘age, multiplies buman beings, subdues the earth, 
jincreases wealth, forms neighborhoods, and builds 
\cities. Political power takes the census, levies 
taxes, trains soldiers to do its fighting, and as- 
sumes the office of protecting the people. Moral 
power educates the people, intellectually, reli- 
giously, morally, socially and industrially, Polit- 
ical power tickles their ambition, uses up their 
faculties, consumes their substance, and punishes 
a few of their grossest crimes. Moral power is 
busy in the nursery, in the school-house, acade- 
my and college, in the laboratory, the library, the 


y qualification. ‘Though many of them are sadly perverted, and 


need to be rightly directed, yet from their peculiar 
nature, endless variety, and universal activity, 
they are capable of producing stupendous results. 
There is Religion acting directly on the noblest, 
and, for good or evil, the mightiest faculty of hu- 
man nature, with all its elevating hopes and aw- 
ful fears, with its thrice ten thousand ministers, 
altars, congregations and Sunday schools; its 
prayers, sermons, magazines, newspapers and 
tracts innumerable; its Bibles, commentaries, 
hymn-books and liturgies; its Bible Societies, 
Missionary Societies, Tract Societies, Education 
Societies and Theological Seminaries; its sancti- 
ty, ptety, learning, zeal and devotion. Is it not 
alone an overmatch for all the forces of political 
power? Political power could not stand a month 
against the undivided influence of Religion. If 
the Religion of this land could be perfectly Chris- 
lianized in its doctrines and duties, every evil 
now connected with political power would pres- 
ently vanish away before it. Next comes educa- 
tion; in the nursery, in the infant school, the 
common school, the high school, the academy, 
the lyceum, the lecture room, the college, the 
university. Count up all these, with their school 
books, manuals, apparatus and libraries, their 
teachers, perceptors, tutors and eminent profes- 
sors. What have we in the province of political 
power corresponding to all this? Literature fellows 
and perfects education. Think of the auTHoRs, 





study, the hall of science, the meeting-house, the 
conference room, and the sick chamber. Politi- 
cal power is busy managing caucusses, regulating 





the unwilling few into apparent subjection. Moral|town-meetings, attending the legislature, holding 
power does ninety-nine one hundredths of the\courts, guarding prisoners, hanging murderers, 
work, and political power, in its official robes,/cropping and branding counterfeiters, whipping 


with a half unsheathed sword at its side, follows 


after, claiming all the credit. 
rior? 


2. In respect to the numbers who exercise them|reform and bless society. 


moral power is superior. 


Moral power is in- 
stant in season and out of season, endeavoring to 
Political power is 
watching jealously every movement among the 


Moral power is exercised by every human be-| people that threatens to lessen its consequence, 
ing, in a greater or less degree, and is reflected|reform its abuses, or cut off its revenue. It 


from every created thing. 


It is vested in the pa-jclings with a deep grasp to all its prerogatives, 


triarch and the new born babe; in the prince and|immunities, formalities, honors, and emoluments. 
the beggar; in the philosopher and the idiot.|Moral power traverses the highways and by-ways, 
It comes forth from beast, bird, fish, insect, in search of the fallen and Jost to restore them. 
trees, plants, flowers, fruits, winds, fires, floods,| Political power cares for none of these things. 
earth, sea and skies, with all their infinitude of![t knows how to punish, but not how to restore. 
startling, grand, pleasing and charming objects.|Moral power reforms thousands of drunkards, and 


All these address themselves to the affections, pas-|thereby prevents ten thousand crimes. 


sions, reason and moral sentiment of mankind 


They all tend to determine his will, conduct and) 


character. Deeds, words, signs, gestures, looks, 
tones, tears, sighs, animate and inanimate furms, 
—yes, silence itsel{—more expressive sometimes 





Political 


! thieves, setting knaves ia the pillory, and execu- 
Which is the supe-|ting all manner of processes. 


.\power honors respectable drunkards, and pro- 
tects the manufacture and sale of the drunkard’s 


editors and publishers; of their works, from the 
alphahetical primer to the huge folio; text-books, 
histories, biographies, scientific repositories, en- 
cylopedias, fiction, romance and sentiment in eve- 
ry variety of prose and verse; all that man 
knows, thinks, imagines or suspects, written and 
printed in countless volumes, annuals, quarter- 
lies, monthlies, weeklies and dailies! If one of 
former times could say with truth—gc> ‘‘ Let me 
write the ballads of the nation, anc | care not who 
writes its laws”’ef1§ what shall we think of the 
coneurrent influence of education and literature, 
acting upon the public of this country through all 
these appliances? What has political power to 
compare with it? The higher arts and sciences 
are not to be forgotten. The painter and sculp- 
tor are mocking nature on canvass and in mar- 
ble. All that is awful, sublime, sacred pure, 
touching, exquisite, strange, facetious, laughable, 
fascinating—all that can move the soul, or ravish 
the imagination, is found among the productions 
of genius. The engraver follows after, and ena- 
bles the press to scatter broad-cast an endless va- 











than speech,—all concur in the result, The 


ruin. Yet if one of them, in his madness, slays riety of pictorial representations. And, as if all 
a man, burns a house, it ostentatiously arrests,this were not enough, the Daguerreotype com- 
tries and hangs him. Moral power is putting pletes the work. Music, with magic powers and 
forth mighty energies to abolish slavery, and ele- resistless charms, as she chants the sweetest 


guilty fly at the movement of a leaf, and hear|vate three millions of degraded beings to the rank|*trains of the poet, asserts her importance among 
heart-searching admonitions in the moans of the/manhood. It is exerting its multiform influence the instrumentalities of moral power. The mira- 
passing wind, A falling apple suggested to great|to regenerate a corrupt public sentiment, and to|Cles of Orpheus are almost equalled by modern 


Newton the law of universal gravitation, and rev- superinduce a will in the people of the United 
olutionized astronomical! philosophy throughout States to let the oppressed go free. Political 
the world. Poets have gathered inspiration amid power hinders and obstructs the progress of this 
the vast wonders and inimitable beauties of na- reform by every possible means. It is wedded to 
ture; and God’s chosen saints have been wrapt)slavery, and will uphold it till a new public opin- 
in deeper adoration by contemplating the gran- ion compels it to stand off. Moral power is earn- 
deur, order, and loveliness of creation. Moral eastly engaged in abolishing the horrid custom of 
power is every where, in all things. It is exer- war. Pulitical power is doing all it can, by pre- 
cised by, or at least reflected from, the immutable cept and practice, to preserve this custom. Mor- 
hosts of universal nature. al power is trying to bring about universal reform- 

But political power is exercised by only a hand-| ation, holiness and happiness onearth. Political 
ful of human beings. It is vested, nominally, in| power Is chiefly concerned to keep things as they 





the voting citizens, and exercised by their chosen 
representatives in the several departments of gov- 
ernment. And who are voting citizens? Exclude 
all females, all minors under twenty-one years of 
age, all paupers and persons under guardianship, 
all slaves, all unnaturalized foreigners, and many 


we whether right or wrong. 


4. In respect to their instrumentalilies, moral power 
} 


‘ig superior, 
Look at the number and efficiency of those in- 


fluences which moral power is every where em- 


‘masters. Who has ever listened to the simple, 
Lage soul-subduing, heart-purifying strains of 
our Anti-Slavery Hutchinsons without confessing 
the majesty of music—the potency of its sway 
over all the feelings of our nature? Could we 
bring every band, every choir, all the masters of 
this captivating art into the service of Temper- 
ance, Freedom and Peace, what would they not 
accomplish for our world? Still more important, 
moral power claims as peculiarly its own, what 
political power disains, the INFLUFNCE OF wo- 
man. And who can estimate this influence? It 
is one that commences mysteriously with the first 
pulsations of life, and constantly operates till the 
unconsciousness of death. What d»es not the 
mother, sister, lover, wile, and friend, do for man? 
Alas, that their existence should ever be abused 








ploying to enlighten and improve mankind.— 


as it sometimes is! But it need no! be abused. 
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It may be consecrated to the redemption ard per- 
fection of the race. Much, very much of it is 
already consecrated to that end. Where is the 
great or good man, of ancient or modern times, 
or where is the great and noble enterprise, that 
ever wrought out blessings for hnmanity, unsanc- 
tioned and unaided by woman? While heroes 
are riding their war-horses victoriously over the 
slain, or swimming in blood to « throne, the good 
mother is nursing and educating, in obscurity, 


forms; its jaila, prisons, gibbets, pillories, whip- 
ping posts and stocks; its courts, processes and 
technicalities; ils congresses, general assemblies, 
town-meetings, caucusses and vigilance commit- 
tees; its wire pullers, pipe-layers, shameless news- 
papers, and brazen faced demagogues! all crying 
ike the daughters of the horse leech, ‘ Give! 
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caps, feathers, tinsel epauletts, particolored uni- 


~ i a 














the assessment, takes care to secure to itself an 
ample remuneration. Many persons continually 
magnify the benefits confered on the people by 
governments, and the execution of the law. But 
whatever government may do for the governed in 
any way, it always takes care to see itself and its 
principal functionaries well paid. The table of 
Justice Monkey cutting up the cheese for two liti- 





\give,”’ office and salary! Mighty as political) gant cats is not malapropos. ‘They who are fortu- 
|power is, in physical force and money; terrible | nate enough to keep clear of political power are 


benefactors for a degraded and suffering world.|as it sometimes is in vengeance, what is it com- 
Unnoticed, unknown, unasked and unthanked wo-| pared with moral power? And what is all the 
man nourishes, refreshes, chastens, elevates ut leoed it does compared with the good done by 
sustains human society. All that promises to re-|moral power? Why then is it so dreaded, court- 
form and restore poor fallen humanity, true-heart-|ed, lauded, and sought after, even by professed 
ed woman is among the first in faith, hope, chari-| philanthropists and moral reformers? ‘ 
ty and good works to promote. Fler affection, | But we have done with the contrast. 
gentleness, loveliness, taste, sympathy, delicate | _ 
intellect, zeal, patience, devotion, perseverance lion moral power ts superior. 

and tact, her counsels, prayers, tears, siniles, all | Moral! power is natural, spontaneous and inde- 
together exert an influence over mankind, to}pendent in its action. It originates ideas, feel- 
which pe'itical power with its mighty armies and |ings, sentiments, and changes of humaa conduct. 
navies must ever succomb. ‘When women are |It operates not only without but against political 
what they ought to be, and do what they may do, | power; and obliges political power to conform to 
Intemperance, Slavery, War, vindictive punish-/its dictates. As an illustration, look at the rise 
ment, covetousness, cruelty and crime will pass |and triumph of the Christian religion. It had no 
away forever. Then wil! the kingdoms of this political power. It was a babe in a manger. Po- 
world become the kingdom of our Lord Jesus | litical power slew fourteen thousand innocents to 
Christ. Last, we bring into this category the/make sure of its destruction. But it survived 
numerous family of voluntary Associations; char-jand grew up to maturity. Herod and Pilate, 
itable, humane, philanthropic and moral reform Jewish power and Roman power crucified, slew, 
societies of every description. All these are in- burnt, tortured and persecuted. Yet it prevailed 
strumentalities developed and employed by moral in spite of the whole. {t was never mightier; 
power. And who can estimate the good they have never more rapid in its progress. So it has been 
done, or the evil they have prevented? Witness ona small scale with the Temperance Reform. 
their benevolonce, self-sacrifice, truthfulness and It commenced in the face of all the untoward 
zeal. See myriads of wretched drunkards lifted laws of political power, as well as of all the hab- 
from the gutter to sobriety, respectability and its, popular customs and prejudices of the age 
comfort. See millions of men and woman pre- Yet it grew in strength and numbers to the aston- 
vented from becoming the victims of intemper-|ishment of the world. It never advanced more 
ance. Hear with what faithfulness and moral rapidly and triumphantly than when it relied 
courage that poor imbruted, helpless slaves are wholly on the resources of moral power. Not so 
pleaded for by devoted men and women, in the! with political power. What important change 
presence of frowning political power, wealth, and was ever brought about for the public good by 
false religion. Voices are every where crying in| political power alone? [t originates no such 
the wilderness, and in the city, against the wretch-' changes. It never thinks of making any such 
edness of the oppressor, and the heartlessness of changes, till moral power has suggested them, 
the people. Every corner of the land is searched|and prepared the public mind to acquiesce in 
as with candles, and the nation is beginning to|them! Political!power is artificial, mechanical, and 
ferment from centre to circumference as with |incapable of doing anything good, without the 
leaven. The foolishness of preaching and pub-|creative, preparative aad sustaining influence of 
lishing the truth is gradually working the over-| moral power. 

throw of tyranny and cruelty. Meantime, War) 6. dn respect te their freedom and elasticity moral 
with its gory machinery is manfully assailed, and | power ts superior. 

exposed in all its hatefulness, by the sons and 
daughters of Peace. Their weapons are not car-|and set forms. {t 1s not confined to certain class- 
nal but yet mighty in this holy conflict. Degrad-|es of persons, within certain lines of Jatitude and 
ed and forsaken females are sought after, and| longitude, nor to particular cases of conduct and 
taken by the hand, with tears of entreaty by the|character. {t is chained to no arbitrary process- 
Sisters of Moral Reform, and many that were /es. 
morally dead are brought to life. The guilty and|is at home every where, among all human beings, 
endungeoned criminal, once considered unfit for’ at all times and places. Not so political power. 
sympathy or compassion, feels the blessings of It is restricted on every side by Constitutions, 
Prisoner’s Friend Societies; is visited in his drea- laws, regulations, precedents, formalities and 
ry cell by brothers and sisters of charity, who usages. ft must not meddle with person or prop- 
dare to tell him he has a Father in heaven, an in-'erty, except at a particular time, within particu- 





ierceding Redeemer, and angels of mercy that|lar geographical limits, with certain preliminaries, | 


seek his salvation. And when political power|and according to certain technical forms of pro- 
has done with him, if he escape with his life, |ceeding. Its every process, this side of war, is 
these brothers and sisters take him by the hand, |liable to be hindered and even quashed, by rea- 
find a home for him, and do all they can to restore |son of some constitutional, legal or technical de- 
him to society as a good and useful member. |feat. A Governor is elected by a single vote, or 
Others again are busy in improving the condition | loses his election by the accidental omission of a 
of seamen, so long neglected; in rescuing the|letter in his name on halt a dozen ballots. A 
drowning, relieving the pennyless sick, affording | whole estate is lost or gained by the inadvertant 
refuge to the abandoned, an asylum to the orphan, | omission, or insertion of a word in some document 
and to the unfortunate insane; befriending the|or record. Political power operates through a 
destitute, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked,/complex and cumbrous machine, with immense 
giving eyes to the blind and soundness to the | internal friction, and very awkardly accomplishes 
Jame; enlightening the ignorant, reforming the|a small amount of good at an enormons expense. 
Vicious, preventing paurperism and crime; in| 7. dn various other respects moral power is sup- 
fine, blessing the bodies and souls of mankind. | rior. 


5. In respect te priority and independence of ac-| 


Moral power is not restricted to times, places | 


It is free and elastic as the mountain air. It! 


Such are the instrumentalities of moral power. 
Such are its unostentatious but mighty and mani- 
fold works. Inthe face of all this, let political 


power look up and present its vaunted resources. 
Oh! its swords, its muskets, its cannon, its pow- 
ger and ball, its forts, arsenals, dock yards and 


Mora! power operates through all its multiform 
processes, and accomplishes its magnificent re- 


fortunate indeed. 

| Again. Moral power, being unostentatious and 
| disinterested, exerts a purifying and ennobling in- 
‘fluence on the character of its votaries. We are 
/ all made wiser and better by humble and unsel- 
fish efforts to render others so. And every mor- 
al philanthropist feels that his own soul has grown 
in grace just in proportion to the fidelity and self- 
sacrifice with which he has labored to promote 
any great and good cause. This is not the least 
important part of his reward. But political pow- 
er has the contrary tendency. It generally ren- 
ders its devotees more selfish, corrupt, hollow- 
hearted, and tyrannical. Many a decently good 
man has gone into the labyrinth of polities, and 
held office to his own moral ruin. And where is 
there one that ever came out more fit for the king- 
dom of heaven; unless driven by disgust from its 
sorceries? It requires no ordinary virtue to 
maintain one’s moral integrity against the seduc- 
itions of political power. 

| Finally. Moral power has devised and accom- 
plished nearly all the good that has been done 
among mankind since the foundation of the world. 
It has discovered, invented, and perfected, all 
manner of improvements—mechanical, chemical, 
intellectual, social, moral and religious, which 
distinguish and adorn the most civilized, enlight- 
jened, and chiistian portions of mankind. It has 
dove most of these mighty works in poverty and 
_ solitude, with little or no countenance from politi- 
| cal power or worshippers, and not unfrequently in 
|spite of their most deadly opposition. On the 
other hand, political power seldom patronises the 
benefactors of their race till they are quite able 
|to take care of themselves. It generally starves, 
crucifies, or stones them, and afterwards erects 
,; Monuments to their memories; or garnishes their 
sepulchres. It is busy with its own lusts, luxu- 
‘ries, pleasures, and self-preservation. It has 
(deluged the earth with blood, and persecuted 
jmany of the most righteous causes that were ever 
| proposed to the consideration of man. Moral 
| power has always been struggling to reform po- 
litical power, and has with great difficulty suc- 
ceeded in clothing it with its present respectabili- 
ity. All the good there is in it or about it has 
been wrought about with toil, tears and sufferings 
/by moral power. And it never will become what it 
| ought to be, till moral power shall have completely 
| Saturated it with Christian principle. Then will 
‘it cease from all craft, fraud, intrigue and vio- 
lence, and wisely coerce the few that may need co- 
-ercion at all, only by aa uninjurious, beneficent 
physical force, which shall equally secure the in- 
dividual and public welfare. 

Moral power is therefore incomparably superior 

to political power; in respect to their general objects ; 
to the numbers that exercise them; to the prominent 
details of their operation; to their instrumentalities ; 
to priority and independence of action; to their freedom 
‘and elasticity; to their disinterestedness, their expense, 
‘their influence on their devotees, the service they have 
rendered mankind, and their very nature and lenden- 
cy throughout. Has not this superiority been sufli- 
ciently demonstrated? If not, let the panegyrists 
and their dependants of political power show the 
contrary. Let them not rail, ridicule, declaim or 
denounce. But with humility, sincerity and man- 
'y honesty let them reason. If they can prove that 
political power is not per se necessary evil (which 
'we are willing to admit), let them go farther, and 
/prove, (what we deny) that as it now is, and ts 
available to moral reforms in this country, its exer- 


sults with little show, and at its own expense. Po- cise is compatable with Christian principles, or 
litical power puts on its robes, sounds a trumpet, | likely to promote any good moral enterprise of 
and parades its machinery before the public oye, |e age. Let them proceed a step further still, 


at the expense of the public. It taxes them as/and show ‘if they can, that it is the mission, or 





ships of war; its regulators, it militia, its banners, 


heavily as they will bear, compels them to pay|any part of the mission, of our reformers, or'te 
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same ona larger scale may be seen ina county | 


answer. (Isaiah Iv. 8, 9,) we read; ‘For my” 


those of political, We say, “ let the dead bury their | court, where, if there are not as many suits, the ex- thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 


dead.” Let those who are called to testify against 
the iniquities ot the land, and to regenerate its cor- 
rupt public sentiment, adhere closely to their work, | 
and be careful never to endorse politically the very | 
errors, falsehoods and vices, which they marally re- | 
buke. And may the Infinite Father, the exhaustless | 
source of moral power, pervade the wide world with | 
its redeeming influence, cill the majesty of its exeel- | 
lence shall subdue the nations and one universal | 
chorus salute the skies. ‘ Glory to God in the 
highest! on earth peace, good will to men!” 

As heaven's vast orb transcends the sickly moon, 

And poars through all the sky eternal noon; 

So glows the Moral sun with rays divine, 

Amid the wide spread firmamencof mind, 

And rules the opaque satellite of State 

With all the sceptred majesty of Fate. 


(Original,] 
Essays on Civil Law.—No., 2, 
EXPENSE OF 


LAW. 

It is a truth which noone will deny that all men 
are equally entitled and responsible to justice; bur 
that all are not equally protected by law, or equally 
able to go to law, is too well known to need proof. 
Those who most need aid and protection,—the poor, 
in consequence of the high price set on justice, have 
no benefit from it; nor can they easily obtain justice | 
in a civil court, if resisted by a wilful, wealthy op- 


ponent. ‘ All have an equal right to justice,” it is | 
said. Yet how many cannot obtain these rights, be- | 


cause they are notable to pay for what is justly 
theirs; and cannot obtain justice, which is said to be 
the end of law, because they are not able to pur- | 
chase what is their own by right! ‘Though to sell 
justice is suboruation, if not the very spirit of bribe- | 
ry and corruption. ‘Thus the poor man is deprived 
of his rights, and money alone entitles a man to | 
claim justice inacivil court. Can even the poor | 
laborer, whose tamily may be starving, commence a 
suit for his hard earned wages till fees and expenses | 
are paid? ‘This expense is increased at every step, | 
and unless he has funds of his own, or monied | 
friends to assist him, he can get no assistance from | 
a court of justice. When his money fails, the por- | 
guls of equity are closed against him, how just soev- | 
er may be his claims. His rights are sacrificed un- | 
less he can pay the expenses of law; hence poverty | 
is a crime, and the moneyless are unprotected out- | 
laws, and hence the universal homage paid to wealth. | 
It is difficult to compute the expenses of civil law; 
but it may be easily shown that their amount is enor- | 
mous. Nay, I honestly doubt if all the debts annu- 
ally collected in this state, are half equal to the cost 
of law for the same time. 


There are in Vermont about 800 Lawyers, whose 
gains cannot be ascertained. 


Some earn two or 
three thousand dollars a year, and the poorest gen- | 
erally live and support families by their profession, 
and most of them acquire handsome properties. If! 
we call their average incomes only five hundred dol- 
lars per annum, which is probably to low, their fees 
alone will amount to the sum of four hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. Now, when we reflect upon | 
the salaries of judges,—the fees of justices of the | 
peace, county clerks, sheriffs and their deputies, con- | 
stables, jurors, witnesses; the time and expenses of | 
the parties, and persons interested, and idle specta- | 
tors, we shall be satisfied that the whole expenses of | 
law are at least five times the amount of the attor- 
ney’s fees. In every village almost, may be seen | 
two or more attorney’s offices, and every few days | 
one of these may be seen filled with men. Step in| 
and see the cause. Here is a justice of the peace, 
and six jurors, called from their regular business,— 
called together to try the merits of some petty dis- 
pute, of a dollar or two in amount, between two 
hasty neighbors. A dozen witnesses are present be- 
sides some fifteen or twenty men and boys to hear 
the trial. This is a loss of some ten dollars value 
in time, besides cost. The lawyers earn four or five 
dollars, and the cost of court, jurors, constables, 
witnesses, and time, is five times as much. The 





| ers should all law for the collection of debts be abol- 


and how little truth is to be depended on, and how | 
important money is in law, the most important suits | 
appearing to he to ascertain whose purse will bold 
oat the longest. But we need not dwell upon items; | 
for if, as we have already shown, the lawyer’s fees 


, amount to four hundred thousand dollars per year, 
land the whole expense is five times as much, then 
| Vermont pays an annual sum of Two MiLLions of 


dollars in the expenses of civil law every year. 
W ould the state—would community—would indi- | 
viduals, lose one tenth part this amount were all 


laws for the collection of debts abolished, and char- , 
acter and honesty, instead of money, were made this 


basis of respectability and confidence? leaving | 


merely laws to proteet property and punish crimes 


| making trespass criminal. [3 it wise to support, nay | 


boast of this system as excellent,—a system atrend- 
fs ic not 
true, for a general rule, that for every debt collect- 
ed, by judgment ina court of justice, the plaintiff) 
loses more than he gets, in fees, time and expenses? | 
And 


itis plainto every one who examines the subject 


ed with such an immense pecuniary loss? 


No man can prosper who is often in a lawsuit. 


impartially, that system which occupies the energies | 
of talent, and consumes the time of thousands, be- | 
sides the enormous expense, is a misapplying of the 
minds of our most capable men, and eating the very | 
Still this | 
idol, whose dearly bought favors are all for men of 


vitals of a law-bound promethean public, 


wealth, is held in high veneration by all classes. | 
And if a man of wealth has a son whose dawning 
tnind gives signs of uncommon promise, his useful- 


ness—his fine feelings, and if not his morals, his 
time must be sacrificed to the study of law, and this 
Moloch 
not the lawyer. 


must have the best of our sons. [blame 


He is but the agent. It is the sys- 
tem that produces its own effect, and that is a pub- | 
lic loss. Any other men would be like lawyers in a | 
similar situation, and ‘* should these be chased away | 
another more hungry swarm would succeed.” There | 
must be, and will be, the agents of law till the evil | 
is removed; and to this evil it is high time the pub- | 
lic should awake. 

irepeat it. Itis my solemn conviction that the 


present system for the collection of debts is worse 


than none, and that community would be great gain- 


ished. L know that this opinion is liable to many 


| objections; but these | shall attempt to answer, and 


also point out many other and greater evils, in fu-! 
ture numbers. 
tention to this subject. If 1 have erred in my caleu- | 
lations, or have made mistakes in my statements, let | 
it be pointed out; or if any objections to the plan I 
propose are left unanswered, let them be candidly 

laid before the public as soon as these essays are | 
closed. J.B. 


In the mean time, I invite public at- | 


(Original. } 
Questions and Answers-—-No. 7. 
Methodist.—If your child was sick and indistress, | 


} 


would you not relieve it if you could, or had the | 
power? Has not God this power? Ifsu, why are | 
not all men free from pain? | 
Universalist,—To the first and second of these } 
questions, | hesitate not to give an unqualified an- | 
swer in the affirmative. If my child were sick, or in | 
distress, | should certainly relieve it, if I had the | 
power. And as God is omnipotent, we must grant | 
that he has the power to restore the sick and relieve 
the distressed. And this brings us to the question, | 
Why, then, are not all men free from pain? A ques- 
tion which, in plain language, amounts to this, viz: | 
Why does not God, in this instance, do that which | 
appears to be right in the sight of man? If human 


| must either stand or fall together. 


| son. 


| exist in the future world, and forever! 


| pense is enough greater, and where one learns, by ways my ways saith the Lord: For as the heavens 
| listening to the trials, how great knaves men are, | are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 


than your ways,and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 

Were God like man, in other respects, and posses- 
sed of omhipotent power, he would doubtless free 
all men from pain now: But he is not like man, and 
hence, though possessed of omnipotent power, he 
does not free all men from pain. Man is short- 
sighted and limited in capacity; but “known unto 
God are all his works from the beginning of the 


| world”: He is too wise to err, too good to do wrong. 


and too powerful to fail in accomplishing his purpo- 
Man is imperfeet, but God is perfeet. And it 


becomes us to be cautious how we complain against 
him. 


ses, 


‘True, men suffer exceedingly, and so do oth- 
er beings. There is much misery in the world, and 
many things appear to us to be imperfect. And of- 
tentimes we are disposed to say, that, could we have 
the charge of affairs, it would not be so. ‘That we 
should at once remove all suffering frem the earth. 
3ut let us remember that the plan of God is the best 
which infinite goodness could suggest, and infinite 
wisdom devise. Itis the plan of a perfect Being, 
and, consequently, it must be a perfect plan. And, 
notwithstanding it permits suffering to exist for the 
present, yet, it will result in more good than could 
be produced in any other way. And as God is im- 
partial it must result in good to every son and daugh- 
ter of Adam. ‘To say less than this of the plan of 
God would be doing great injustice to the character 
of that being. And, when we are permitted to see 
as God sees, we shall doubtless be abundantly satis- 
jed that his ways are better than ours, and shall 
praise him for his unspeakable goodness manifested 
to the children of men. 

M.—If God suffers sin and misery to exist in this 
world when he can prevent it, how do we know but 
he will suffer it to exist in the fature world, and so 
on endlessly? Is not God always of the’same mind? 

U.—God is always of the same mind, as his word 
tleclares. Hechanges not. And his mind is now 
and ever has been, that sin and misery shall be de- 
stroyed, and all mankind be finally holy and happy. 
‘That he will have sin and misery destroyed is evi- 


| dent, for he sent his Son into the world to put an end 


to these. As one is the cause of the other, they 


And we read, 
(1 John iii. 8,) “He that committeth sin, is of the 
devil; for the devil sinaeth fromthe beginning. For 
this purpose the Son of God was manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil.” Thus, the 
word of God declares that sin and, its effect, mise- 
ry, will be destroyed. And, as God is always of the: 
same mind, we have no reason to suppose that hes 
will ever reverse the decree, and consequently we 
are sure that the work will be done. We are in- 
formed, (1 ‘lim. ii. 4,) that God “ will have all mes 
to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the 
truth.” And, as he is of one mind, and none can 
turn him, we know that all will finally be saved. 

But, let us glance at the subject in the light of re-a- 
It will not do to say that the existence of sin 


; and misery tn this world, is evidence that they will 


If we take 
this position, then it follows that as all are sinners 
here, all will be sinners hereafter, and forever? As 
all suffer here, all will suffer in the future world.and 
so on eternally! Let no one adopt such a course et 
reasoning unless he is prepared to reeeive the very 
uncomfortable, and supremely absurd, and infinitely 
cruel doctrine of UNIVERSAL ENDLESS DAMNATION!! 


. O. H. Trirorsen. 
Claremont, N. H. 





Patvitece or THE Ricu.—The greatest and most 
enviable privilege which the rich enjoy over the 


poor, is that which they exercise heast,—the ptivi- 


beings had the power they would at once free all | lege of making them happy. 


men from pain: God has the power; and why does 
not he now do the work? His word shall give the 





“ Pray without ceasing.” — Paul. 
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CONDUCTED ‘BY MRS, J. R, SPOONER. 
Want. 
Want is a bittér and a hateful gobd, 
Because its vittues are not understood; 
Yet many things, impossible to thought, 
Have been by need to full perfection brought. 
The daring of the soul proceeds ffdm thence, 
Sharpness’ of wit, and active diligence; 
Prudence, at once, and foftitude it gives, 
And if ia patience taken mends our lives; 
For e’en that indigence which brings me low, 
Makes me myself, and him above to know; 
A good which none would chalienge, few would 
choose, 
A fair possession which mankind refuse. 
If we from wealth te'poverty descend, 
Want gives to know the flatterer from the friend. 
Dryden. 


eee 





[Original.] 
The Village Doctor. 
‘| think some one has‘taken Mr. Wilson’s pretty 


wew cottage, as | saw the windows open this morn- | 


ing, and neat white muslin blinds drawn inside,” 
remarked a member of our family, as we assembled 
round the tea table one evening. 

“« {t is a new Uoctor,” was the reply, “ who arrived | 
in the village yesterday. I understand he is a young 
man, lately married; antl as soon as they are settled 
ja their new abode, we must call aad welcome the | 
strangers to D as 





A few days afterwards, a visit was accordingly | 


made, which resulted in our being much pleased | 


with Dr. T—— anil his-young wife, as well as with 


the manner in which the house was furnished, and 
the style of living which they seemed disposed to 
adopt. The Doctor had married a beautiful and ac- 
complished, but portionless girl, immediately after 
finishing his stulies; and although he wes possessed 
of more than common abilities, and had passed his 
examination with eclat, he turned a deaf ear to the 
persuasions of ‘his friends, who urged him to remain 
in the city; deeming it best to begin the world in a 
prudent manner in some country village. 
Some-young people, situated as'they were, would 
have thought it absélutely necessary to make a 
“good appearance” on going into a new place, as 
strangers too, who were dependant on the patronage 
of the public fora support. And as itis but too 
true, that most'men de esteem others according to 
this said appearance, it required an exertion of some 
moral courage on the ‘part of Dr. T—— and his 
wife, to commence ‘life in the humble manner they 
did. Every thing séemed arranged with the utmost 
economy, yet with so much taste and neatoess, that 
their-humble cottage wore an air of comfort, that is 
sometimes wanting, where the means to procure it 
have been injudiciously managed. The only arti- 
cles of luxury visible in the ‘tittle parlor was an ex- 
cellent piano, and this was the gift of a rich rela- 
tive, and a few well executed and tasteful drawings 
that ornamented the walls, the work of Mrs. T——. 
During the first months of his residence in the vil- 
lage, the Doctor had but few patients. Some doubt- 
ed his skill, others objected to employing him on 
account of his youth, atid so he was ferced to wait 
patiently until an opportunity should occur, through 
whiclhe might make a favorable impression of his 
professional talents. In the mean time he was not 
without employment; a’ large garden, end two or 
three acres of lund being attached to the house, he 
occupied “himself by cultivating these most indus- 
triously. ‘His wife too was not idle. She-attended 
to her demestic concerns herself, and 
school, which was~soon very respectably filled. 
‘Time wore.along, the school prospered, and so did 
‘the Doctor. Ard who would not, beginning the 
world as they did,' like prudent, sensible people? 
Te be sure; sometimes a*would-be aristocrat, would 
‘ teas ker head, and “wonder the Doctor’s wife would 


opened a 


do her own work, and keep school, it was really tot 
Lonnernnncnnnanenne pespectable;” and although such remarks were ‘not 


made in the hearing of Mrs. T——, yet she was 
made to-understand the opinions of those who thus 
‘expressed themselves. But it made no difference, 
she still continued, as she had commenced, to prac- 
(tice a course of strict economy. 
| Ten years passed away, and Dr. T—— found 
chimself the occupant and owner of an elegant house, 
with furniture to correspond, and an income of three 
‘thousand dollars a year; and those who found fault 
with their management in their setting out initife, 
were pow the first to praise the industry that had 
procured Dr. T—— so handsome an establishment, 
and, most forward in calling on his wife after 
she was established in her new home. Mrs. T 
having now two young children, had ceased to keep 
ischool that she might devote herself more entirely 
‘to her maternal duties, and her husband’s circum- 
stances 3 i made it necessary that she should 
do so. .T and his wife were universally es- 
teemed ; pres en was one of the most kind-heart- 
ed and generous men have ever known, and to 
| this fact, the poor and sick under his care could tes- 
‘tify. In the village, and surrounding neighborhood, 
| there were numbers of the former class; these he 
jattended gratuitously, besides relieving their wants 
'by sending them necessaries out of his own store, 
‘and before he could afford todo this himself, he 
made a point of making known any case of destitu- 
{tion and suffering that came before him, to his rich- 
er neighbors; thus he was the means of doing much 
| goo tu the poor, among whom he was called the 
| good Doctor. 

Enjoying, as he did, the:esteem and affection of 
his friends, the confidence of the public, a comfort- 
able income with every thing relating to his home 
that could be desired, Dr. 'T—— was looked upon 
as a fortunate man, and the sun of his prosperity 
seemed likely to grow brighter and brighter, but 
alas! for the fond hopes of his friends! An enemy 
was at work whose businesss it was to cut down 
prosperity, happiness, and life itself. 

Atthe time of which [am writing, the tempe- 
perance cause was still in its infancy, and the com- 
mon use of wine and intoxicating liquors was not 
regarded in the light it now is. Consequently it oc- 
casioned no remarks of:tisapproval that Dr. T—— 
indulged in the daily use of these; indeed the dinner 
table was not considered to be respectably furnished, 
unless wine, or other “strong drink ” in some shape 
accompanied it. And if a friend dropped in to 
spend a social evening, it would have been deemed 
a breach of hospitality to have allowed him to de- 
part without pressing him to partake of the same. 
But all this is well known, and is only alluded to in 
order en passant to show how respectable was the 
practice of a course that led to such wretched re- 


Hsults. 
Dr. ‘P— had occupied his new house some two 


or three years when it became evident that he in- 
dulged ‘too freely,” and some of his friends were 
alarmed for his reputation as a physician, an! were 
determined to caution him on the subject, which they 
accordingly did. Dr. 'T—— candidly acknowledged 
his fault, and said that -he was eonvinced of the in- 
| jurious nature of the-habit he had unfortunatly con- 
tracted, and that he was determined to throw it off. 
And had the temperance pledge been then offered to 
him, he would probably have been a converted man. 
For some months he was more cautious, but how 
difficult it is to be temperate in the use of the poison- 
cup, one draught from which occasions a burning 
thirst for more?! After a while he became more ad- 
ditted than ever to this ruinous practice. His wife 
‘sought in vain to conceal.it. Her once cloudless 
and ‘happy face, had grown pale and care-worn, and 
although she tried to appear cheerful when in com- 
pany, it was very apparent that*her gayety was only 
assumed, and that she was in reality a wretched 
wife. Who can fathom the heart of her, who has 
been accustamed to look up to her husband «with 














reverence and love, as her counsellor, her guide, 
her ideal of all that is estimable in man, when she 
is compelled to witness his self-degradation in tramp- 
ling under his feet, all that is dear to humanity, for 
the sake of indulging in the maddening cup, whose 
end is destruction? The remembrance of what he 
once was, may still cling around her, and nourish the 
love that still prompts her to bear and forbear with 
her worse than martyrdom; but she can no longer 
‘reverence her husband,’ which to the heart of a 
true woman, is the deepest of all wounds. 


Dr. T——’s reputation soon was so much impair- 
ed that'he lost much of his practice, and some of 
his friends who had great confidence jin .his medical 
skill, had cause to regret:they had continued to em- 
ploy him, and I knew of many instances where some 
sad results were attributed to his negligence while 
under the baneful influence of intemperance. But 
to the close of the story. 

On one ef the most stormy and severely cold 
nights in that coldest of winters, 1883—, Dr. T 
had acall to go some six or eight miles into the 
country. It was about midnight when he left home, 
having first fortified himself with a libation. He 
prescribed for his patient, and set out on his return, 
As I have said, it was a dreadful night, and the cold 
was intense, and after riding a mile, he was passing 
a public house in which a light was burning. He 
stopped'to warm himself and drank several glasses, 
and then declaring himself ‘quite comfortable,” 
stepped again into his sleigh. The man who had 
served him endeavored to persuade him to remain 
until morning, but Dr. T—— refused. The next 
morning he had not returned home. Noon came, 
and his wife, who had passed a sleepless night of 
anxiety, sent'to the place he had gone to,'hoping he 
might have remained there. The messenger hear- 
ing nothing satisfactory there, enquired at the tav- 
ern, and the owner, perhaps feeling some compunc- 
tions of conscience, offered to accompany him in 
search for Dr. T——. The unfortunate man had 
taken a shorter road across a field. The horse was 
found lodged in a snow bank, and his master dead 
on the bottom of the sleigh. He had evidently made 
anatiempt to get out ant! extricate his horse, but 
fell down. ‘The man whose hand supplied him with 
liquor on the previous evening, brought the corpse 
home. J. R. S. 

East Randolph, Vt. 











(Selected.] 
A Journal, 


Every one has found, with surprise, how quickly 

impressions, even of important events, vanish; how 
quickly we confound dates, and forget names. “It 
is singular,” says Byron, * how soon we lose the im- 
pression of what ceases to be constantly before us— 
there és little left without an effort of memory.” 
For him, then, who wishes to live beyond the pass- 
ing moment, and retain vividly the memory of his 
past life, it is of great importance to keep a journal. 
The practice, indeed, is somewhat in disrepute, ow- 
ing to the frivolous details of some journals, and the 
sentimental foily of others. Experience leads us to 
advise the keeping of a brief journal, to retain the 
vestiges of the passing time. “A date, a name, a 
jest, a grave observation, interspersed now and then 
witha whole day’s proceeding, given in as condens- 
ed aform as possible, may afford valuable reminis- 
cences. A-simple rule is to put every thing in your 
journal, which you expect will be interesting to you 
after a series of years. Young persons especially, 
should avoid loading their journals with sentiment. 
In addition'to the pleasure we derive from a faith- 
ful picture of our former lives, it is very useful to 
‘have the means of finding exact dates, descriptions 
and names. 





Excerpts. 
Max.—The glory of man ‘does not consist in his 





being a-master, or. @rieh man, ora nobleman, or a 








. fact is not affected by it.—Jbid. 


-of bread’ and meat, which had just been given him 


i tle distance from him, and watching his operations 


-ed in the thin garb of poverty, who, in spite of her 


plied, “‘lihave not eaten so much as that in two 


‘humble table. 


-erous act;,(for generous it was in him, to share his 


.and the words of the African, ‘not rich but gener- 
. have been in his best estate, theught I, when degra- 


_pathies? But if riches consist in the means of hap- 


» dinner with along grace, found nv richer blessing 
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king; it consists in his being a man, in his tbeing 
formed in the image of his Creator.—Saurin. 

Evil is in the world, andthe permission ¢fvit is 
certainly consistent with the attributes of Gud. Our 
inability to account for it is another thing, and the 


Humanity is one of the most beautiful parts of 
the divine system of Christianity, which teaches us 
not only todo good to mankind, but to love each 
other as brethren; and this all depends upon the 
sensibility of our hearts,—the greatest blessing be- 
stowed hy Providence on man, and without which, 
with the most refined and polished understanding, he 
would be no better chan a savage.—C. J. Fox. 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS. J. R. SPOONER. 


[Selected.] 
Not Rich, but Generous. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Native Amer- 
ican writes as follows: 

“ The last time I was in Boston, ia, passing down 
Hanover street, below Fleet, iJ saw a hearty son of 
Africa sitting on a pile of wood just sawed, and eat- 
ing, apparently with a keen relish, some fragments 


for his work. I sheuld probably have passed him 
without further netice, had’ I not been struck with 
the appearance of a woman who was-standing a lit- 
with eager interest. She was a white woman, dress- 
emaciated and care-worn countenance, looked like 
ene who had seen better days. Curious to know 
what interest she could take in his movements,iI 
stopped a moment to watch them. 

‘The wood sawyer noticing her fixed look, asked 
her what she wanted. 

Pointing to his meal, spread upon the log, she re- 


weeks.” 

** Well, sit down here and take a bite,” said the 
kind hearted negro, “although I ain%t rich, Iam 
generous’” 

With tears in her eyes, that seemed just before 
already sealed up from weeping, she drew near the 
[did net interfere to deprive the 
wood-sawyer of the pleasure of completing his gen- | 


only meal with another,) but after privately slipping 
a piece of money into the poor woman’s hand, I 
continued my walk. 

But I could not shut oat the scene from my thoughts 


ous,” kept ringing in my ears. What must man 


ded as he is, human nature is so full of kindly sym- 


piness, what a fund of wealth hasa man, whom 
God has blessed with a sympathising heart; for | 
where is there greater; happiness than in blessing 
another? Many a man that prefaced his sumptuous 


at his table, that day, than did the wood-sawyer up- 
on his log.” 





The Fearful Child. 


Samuel avas a boy not quite seven years old. ‘He 


»used to sleep in a little room which joined the cham- 
. ber of his father and mother. 


This little room was 
nicely furnished, and the bed in which Samuel-slept 
was one-of the very best sort. 


night, as soon as his mother took the lamp away and 





rd 


‘‘ what is it that makes yeu cry every night? Are | N - 
you sick, or are you in pain?” T H E W A T C HM A . 
« No, futher, it is not that; [ am not sick, and ne- | 
thing hurts me; but I am so afraid.” 
** What are you afraid of, my child?” 
‘© O, father, I can hardly tell; but [am afraid of | 
being. left alone in the dark.” 
“ Why, does the darkness hurt you?” | 
“0, na; but still lam afraid, and as soon as the | 
light is taken away [ begin to tremble.” | ; 
“Tell me, my son, what is it that you are afraid That is, he thought the wicked were not plagued like 
of?” other men,—that, wickedness resulted well for its vota- 
Samuel waited a little, and looked dewn, and then | ries—that it was a vain thing to be righteous,—* until 
said, ** Dear father, | am afraid of ghosts.” he went into the sanctuary,’’ then,‘he changed from his 
Sumuel’s father smiled, and said, “ This is just views, as expressed in the previous verses—then, he 
what I thought. [was afraid some foolish people hmong their end,” or, the result produced by their 
ing you storie righten you.” Wrencanece. 
ve fon pcre panama: have Ata a great David confesses that, under the influence of his former 
many stories in the kitehen about ghosts and witeh- | mn send Poe te “ner tgs snc ~— 
a — oye on — | and his steps had well nigh slipped.’’ This ingen is 
ee ey ee roe : —_ renal cescriptive of his moral candition. The same delusion 
told you that you ought not to stay in the kitchen. | 


{tia foolist : whchea 8 eal little | ruins thousands in the present age of the world, and has 
tis foolish and wicked for any one to alarm little | gong so in all pest ages. 


> - H 7 > | e 
children with such noasense. If you had told me | He confesses in verse 22, that he‘had been ‘so fool- 
this before, I cuuld have showed you how idle these | j,) and ignorant as to be asa beast before God.” He 
tales are.” 
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David's View of the Wicked. 


“Until T went into the Sanctuary of God; then, understood 
dl their end.”’—Ps. Ix xiii. 17. > ° 








was thus fvolish and ignorant, when he entertained such 
“My son, I wish you never to think any more | a high opinion of the prosperity and happiness of the 
about these stories. ‘Tiere is no truth in them.— | wicked. 
When you go to your little room, always kneel | But when the.Psalmist went into the Sanctuary, i. e. 
down and pray to Ged. Ask him to keep you from the Jewish Temple where the law of Moses was read 
allevil in the night. God is every where. God |every Sabbath, then he understood their end. That, 
sees you in the daskest sight, and takes care of you | ** their end,’’ here mentioned, doves not mean any state 
when you are sound aseep. If God loves you no- | bevond death, or beyond their end in this world, is evi- 
thing can hurt you by lay or by night. ‘Think of | dent from several considerations. ' 
this; love God, fear him, and you will have nothing| _ !: The Mosaic law, read in the perpeeane da did contain 
else to fear. This is the way to be truly brave and | declarations of punishment for cin in thin life and de- 
manly. The more you fear God, the less you will srunien from the earth, but, absolutely nothing con- 
Gun ene eréatete.*~~Lin: & @ Usdin. | cerning punishment in the future world. How then could 
s phe SE TAREE Eas | the Psalmist havetlearned the doctrine of future punish- 
[relected.] | ment by going into the sanctuary where the law was 
The New Bonset. | read, inasmuch as such-punishment was wot contained in 


« Youll be sure to send it home on Saturday, Mrs. | ‘he law? That law did not reveal any end for man be- 
, yond the end of his present existence. 


Smith?” 
P : | 2.§In verses 18 and 19, the Psalmist explains what he 
a d nd up- 7 
= pam Mics Johnson, you may cope P meant by ‘* their end,’’ or the result of their wickedness. 
on it. | 


| He says, ‘* Surely thou didst.set.them in-.slippery places; 
| thou-castest them down to destruction. How are they 
| brought into desolation as in a moment, : they are.utterly 
| consumed withyterrors.’’ This language clearly. express- 
| es temporal destruction, as being the end or result of 

And so the matter was left till Saturday evening, | their wickedness, but it reveals nothing concerning their 
when a messenger came with aband+box, and in the | condition after death. All the verbs are either in the 
band-box, the bonnet for ‘Miss Amelia F. John- | past.or present tense—* thou didst set them ’’—** thou 
son.” lt was examined, and tried first on one head, | castest them down ’?—** how are they brought into deso- 
and then on another, and finally acknowledged on | lation’’—** they are utlerly consumed with terrors.” 
all hands to be very tasty, and quite becoming to Admitting that the doctrine of future punishment is 
Miss J. It was talked about till bed-time; it was taught in other portions of the,Bible, yet we see not 
then dreamed about, and the first thought in Amelia’s | bow anything in favor of this doctrine, canbe properly 
mind on Sunday morning was the new bonnet. But | inferred from the 73d Psalm. 
it rained all day! and it was aay of fretfulness and | pi eel iat apa ony gate 
a alldlin this giddy girl Good Thoughts on Recreations. 

Another week passed, and a bright sun cheered | In the last No. of the Universalist Miscellany, we find 
the next Sunday morning, but Amelia was sick! | an article from the pen of Rev. Sebastian Streeter, on 
She did not leave her bed all day; a violent fever | “The deceitful nature of the cares of the world.” Asa 
seized upon her, and brought her near the grave. | whole, bes consider it an excellent article—useful and 
As she lay upon her sick bed, she wept to think.how | well-timed. During the past wlter thee has been a 
foolish she had been to make so much of a new bon- , 8° of mania for balls, — &c., in this region. We 
net, and so little of the great end for which she was think the matter has been carried to an-extreme which is 
created! She repented of her fally, and when re- | hurtful, both to bedy and mind We allude to what has 


¥ | been done, not for the purpose of blaming, nor to grati- 
stored to health, she maderit her first and chief ab- fy a censorious disposition, but that the follies of the past 
ject to love and serve God. 


may teach us prudence and moderation for the future. 


“To be trimmed with pink, you remember, and 
not too,-full.” 

“Yes, Ma’am, I will make it to suit you, or you 
may send it back.” 





But still this poor | whom he addressed his inquiries. 
. child was-scarcely ever willing to go tobed. Every 


Burying Hersevr.‘Ative.—A gentleman lately 
inquired forsa young lady of bis acquaintance. 
‘§ She isidead,”” very gravely replied the person to 
“ Gadd God! I 
never heard of it—what was her disease?” ‘ Vani- 
ty,” replied the other; “she buried herself alive in 


went to her own room, Samuel-would begin to cry | the arms of an old fellow of seventy, with a fortune, 
again, and often used to get.up and go to his moth-| in order to have the glorious satisfaction of a gilded 


. er’s reom, weepiag and trembling all the-while. 


One morning his father sat down byihim, aad be- 


tomb!" 





Those who ay any real excellence, think and 
t it. 


-gan.to; talk wwith him, «My. dear' boy,” said he, | say the least a 











But among the cares of the world, its pleasures may be 
lawfully reckoned. ;{ mean the amusements and recrea- 
tions which seem to be so congenial with the human con- 
stitution, and which the young, especially, go ardently 
covet. These are not to be wholly suppressed. They 
have a rational missign to perform in human life. They 
are very proper during seasons of relaxation from the se- 
vere and grave pursuits which claim most of our time. 
The good of society jdemands them. But they may be 
careied to excess, allowed to exert an unreasonable sway, 
to remove fiom the., mind all attention to..serious and sa- 
cred. employment. This. excess.is wrong and ruinous. 
The amusements of the world should never.be.gought as 
an end, an ultimate object. of human pursuit. : They are 
not fit for a zegular. business; but. spill very. proper as 
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something to beguile the time, during the hours of ce- 
cession from business. They should on no account be 
allowed to trench upon our necessary secular occupa- 
tions; and far less to drive from our thoughts a profound 
regard for those purer and sublimer pleasures which flow 
forever at God’s right hand. 

There is, at the present time, a sort of mania for secu- 
lar concerts and shows, in our city, which is far from be- 
ing favorable to a devout and practical attention to the 
all-important concerns of religion. These, I admit, are 
charming amusements, and I would not have them whol- 
ly suppressed. But they are amusement only, and I 
would circumscribe them within proper limits; keep them 
secondary to the hymns of the seraphim and the spirits 
of the just made perfect. After all our encomiums on 
the beauties and charms of stage music and popular airs, 
there are tones and semi-tones in the old-fashioned song 
of Moses and the Lamb that can be equalled in sweet- 
ness and power by the strains of no modern amateur of 
the vocal art. The mazy dance forms a very fashiona- 
ble and fascinating recreation. It is very well in its 
place; if kept within due bounds, a very harmless pas- 
time. Let those of a suitable age enjoy it, if they choose; 
occasionally ** trip the light fantastic toe,’’ as the poet 
facetiously terms it. But it may be carried to an ex- 
treme. Many so completely exhaust themselves with 
the scenes of the assembly and the ball-room, during 
the week, as to lose all relish for the services of the 
sanctuary on the Sabbath. There is infinitely more of 
the impassioned poetry of motion in the walking and 
leaping of one poor cripple, made whole by the power of 
Christ, than in the sylph-like movements and fairy gyra- 
tions of all the dancers that ever floated before the en- 
chanted vision of mortals, 


How Can it be Done? 

We copy the following from ‘*The Practical Chris- 
tian,’ a very excellent paper published at ‘* Hopedale,”’ 
Mass., edited principally by Rev. Adin Ballou. He isa 
man of strong powers of mind, and possesses an excel- 
lent Christian spirit. 


**It is said we are opposed to the close restraint of 
such a lawless brute, in a suitable prison, or under proper 
keepers? We have repeatedly interpreted our principles 
to the contrary. We have a hundred times decfared that 
if the government were in our hands, all such characters 
should be uninjuriously but adequately restrained. What 
then is our great error? [t lies in this one fundamental 
principle, that Christianity forbids its disciples to injure 
offenders, either in life or limb, in body or mind, under 
any pretext w hatsoever. Consequently we cannot go to 
war, nor participate in military parades, ner be voting or 
office holding citizens, nor legal prosecutors under any 
government whose furdamental taws are based on the 
life-taking, or vindictive punishment principle, and which 
laws bind us to countenance these things.’’ 


Our object is, to gain information on a particular point, 
or, to have a difficulty removed trom our mind. We feel 
as much opposed to war and all man-killing as any one, 
and also, to the manner in which criminals have been 
and are now generally treated in our world. 


We would be the last man to oppose the practical ope- | 


ations of ** overcoming evil with good.’’ We glory in 
this christian precept, and deeply regret that some of the 
first principles and the general practice of our govern- 
ments aie so much in opposition to it. 
that by kind treatment, suitable provisions for the poor, 
and proper encouragement to labor, crimes might be 
greatly diminished in our land—but not entirely done 
away. We understand Friend Ballou to say, that, were 
the government in his hands, and of such a kind as he 
could approve, he would have all such very wicked 
** characters, uninjuriously but adequately restrained in a 
suitable prison, or under proper keepers ?”’ 


We doubt not, 


Now, the difficulty in our mind is, to know how such 
wicked characters could be taken into custody and re- 
strained adequately, without a military power and with- 
out doing injury to offenders, in some cases? We go 
heart and soul forthe principle, but we must confess, 
here is a difficulty we cannot get over. If a man has 
become a depraved, ‘* lawless brute’’—commits a horrid 
crime and refuses to be apprehended and taken into cus- 
tody by the officers, and, he cannot be ‘* adequately re- 
strained,’’ ‘‘ imprisoned’’ or put ‘* under keepers,” with- 
out injuring him, nor without military force, what shall 
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him as comfortable as possible—instruct him—use all 
the best means you can devise for his reformation and 
improvement. 





| 


Theological Questions for Methodists. 


We understand our Methodist brethren to allow, that 
God desires the salvation of all men. ’Tis nothing dif- | 
ferent, to say that He desires all to be saved who com- 


ply with certain terms or conditions, because, this only | 


provokes the question, ‘* Does He desire that all should | 








The Universalist Quarterly. 

We have received the April No. of tile current volume 
of this work, but not yet found time to examine the arti- 
cles as closely as we design to. This is an excellent’ 
number. The following which we find in Br. Cobb’s pa- 
per, will give an idea of its contents:— 

‘* Religion and the fine Arts,’’ by ‘S.’’ This article 
treats on the fine arts of different ages and nations, as 
an index to their religions, and the history of the arts as 
religion’s aid, 


**Aionios, as used by Philo Jvdeus.’’ This isan arti- 


comply with the terms or conditions necessary to their! cle by the Editor, Br. H Ballou, 2d, showing that Philo 
salvation ?’? On these premises, we propose the follow- | Judwus, who was cotemporary with Jesus and the apos- 
; thes, uasquestionably used the work aionios, rendered ev- 


i veries, and desire’ plain, candid answers thereto. : es 
"4 ¢ P , }erlasting and eternal in the, New Testament, in the 


1. Did God, at ereation, desire the salvation of all | 
men, and at the same time, give man an ageney which 
he knew would frustrate the accomplishment of his de- 
sire ? 


| 
| 
2. Does God possess a stronger desire for some other | 
object than for universal holiness and happiness ? 
3. Can God possess two opposing or conflicting desires ? 
4. Wf God has devised and established a system of 
means by which he knew all men will not be saved, did | 


he, at the same time, desire the salvation of all? Or, |} 


if he chose a plan and means of salvation by which he 
knew all will riot be saved, in preference to a plan and | 
means that would, if adoptec, save all, then, did he de- 
sire the salvation of all? 
} 
which he knows, never will take place? | 


5. Can God will, design or purpose that to take place, 


6. Did God, at creation, will, design or purpose the | 


} 


salvation of those, who, he knew, will be endlessly mis- | 


erable? 

7. If God willed, designed or purposed to save such 
as he knew will never be scved, did he not will, design 
or purpose contrary to his kmwledge ? } 

8. If God wills, designs or purposes the salvation of | 
all men condilionally, we ask you to define a condition- 
| al will,—a conditional design—a conditional purpose? } 

9. If you mean that he wils, that all shall be saved 
who comply with the prescribed conditions, we ask, 
does He will that allshall comply with these conditions? 

| 10. Does he use means to bring all to comply with the | 
requisite conditions ? 


11. If he does not, was it ever possible for all to be | 
, saved ? 
12. If God uses means to induce all to comply with | 
the conditions, will not all comply ? 
13. Does God use means to effect an object which he | 


knows will never be effected 


": aon 
14. Will some one forward us answers to the foregoing 


questions, and thus oblige a sincere inquirer after truth ? 
Fairchild Aequitted. | 

Our reuders will remember that a Rev. Mr, Fairchild, | 

a Congregationalist clergyman of South Boston, was, | 
sometime since, by an Ecclesiastical Council, found guil- | 
ty of the crime of adultery, and deposed. Recently, he 
has been tried by the civil authorities and acquitted. We | 
blame not the jury for their verdict as the evidence ap-| 
peared before them; but, it is very difficult for us to be- | 
lieve that Mr. Fairchild was imnocent in all those trans- 
actions with Rhoda Davidson, It is astonishing to us that, 
that poor ignorant girl should make up such a story en- 


tirely out of whole cloth—get up such a conspiracy—and | 
arrange such a chain of circumstances against Mr. F. if | 
he were innocent: It is difficult for us to believe that he | 
, would have paid her a large sum ot money, as he admits | 
he did—that he would have written her such a letter as he | 
did write her,that he would have attempted to commit sui- | 
eide—and still, was, all the while,an entirely innocent,and 
deeply injured man!--the object of a deep-laid, wicked long | 
continued conspiracy!! A conspiracy for what ? Why, | 
to ruin him! And, what motive could have induced this | 
young woman to join ina conspiracy against Mr. Fair- | 


‘child? Nor, do we believe him to be an innocent man, | 


be done? Shall we use the force necessary—and no| any the more, because, after he heard the verdict of the | 


more than necessary—to take him into custody and ade-| jury, he called upon God in open court, to witness that cordingly. 


quately restrain him? or, shall we let run at large, and 
leave our property, our rights and lives all exposed to his 
rapacity ? 

With our present views and what light on this subject 


‘he was innocent of the charges alleged against him— | 
|to witness the purity of his motives! We have no | 
| fear, but that Mr. Fairchild will be sufficiently punished 

for his sins; but it seems to us, that to suppose him in- 


we now have, we should say, take such a man into cus-! nocent, and throw all the blame of the whole transac- 
tody with the mildest means efficient to accomplish the | tion on the poor, unprotected girli—to suppose her plot- 
object—without doing him an injury if possible, just as} ting the ruin of her friend, and carrying it out by will- 


you would take a crazy man—keep him secure—make 





ful, and malicious perjury, is to do her great injustice. 


sense of constant, or continual, for the time being, or 
whatever time was referred to. And this is the strict 
phitological meaning of the word.‘ 

‘*The Idea of a Social Reform.’’ This is an article 
rom Horace Greely, Esq., editor of the New York Tri- 
bune, drawn out by article on’ ** Fourierism,’’ &c., by 
Br. H. B. 2d, in a former number of this work. This 
article is brief and candid, net undertaking for the de- 
fence of any of the ** Social Systems’’ in all their parts, 
but showing the evils of society as it is, and the need 
and practicability of a remedy. 

‘*The Minstrel’s Curse,’’ trom the German of Uhland, 
by Miss 8. C. Edgarton. A sublime piece of poetry. 

**The Fifteenth Chapter of 1 Corinthians, with Notes.’” 
Fhis is a full-republication of that entire chapter, with 
critical notes on every verse. It is of much value. 

‘** Fredericka Bremer,’ by L. M. B. 

‘Illustrative Imagery.’ By H. Bacon. Setting forth 
the beauty and instructiveness of the imagery employed 
in the Scriptures. 

**Life and Immortality,’’ by Br. D. Forbes. He main- 
tains that a future existence had been believed in by mosc 
nations, but the phrase, life and immorlatity, expresses 
a fact in relation to that existence which had not been 
understood. 

**Another Chapter from Carlyle the Younger.” By 
C. §. N., and 

‘*Literary Notices.’ 


Npear’s Work on Capital Punishment, 

A copy of the above named work was sent to Mr. 
James Haughton, of Dublin, Ireland, with the request 
that he would present it to Mr. O’Connell. In transmit~ 
ting it to his eminent friend, Mr. Haughton says; 

**My Dear Mr. O’Connell:—The author of the ac- 


| companymg work on Capital Panishment, the Rev. 


Charles Spear, of Boston, has transmitted it me, and ne- 


| quested me to oiler it to you for youracceptance. Ihave 


great pleasure in complying with this request. The ex- 
terior of the book is beautiful, but the interior is super- 
lative. At page 117, you will see some fine sentiments 
of your own, on the horrible practice of murdering our 
brethren according to law!! IT wish the book could ob- 
tain a wide circulation in Ireland; if you would wish to 
promote it by sending it to the Repeal Reading Rooms, 
and that you will kindly let me know your sentiments on 
the matter, f will have pleasure in communicating them 
to the author.”’ 


Mr. O’Connell received the work; and after taking 


time to peruse it, returned the following expression of 


his views: 
** Marion-Square, 4th Feb. 

‘\My Dear Friend:—I beg your pardon in not having 
sooner acknowledged your kindness in sending me Mr. 
Charles Spear’s admirable work on the abolition of the 
punishment of death. May EI beg of you, when you 
write to that gentleman, to present him my respects, and 
to assure him of my gratitude for this kind present of 
that which | admire very much. There may be some 
shades of difference, between him and me, on some of 
the principles enunciated in his work—none at all on the 
practical abolition ofthe punishment of death, totally 


' and without reserve.’’ 


Removals. 

Br. S. A. Johnson, having closed his labors with the 
Universalist Society in Wentworth N. H., has removed 
to Stockbridge Vt., and requests to be addressed accor- 
dingly. 

Br. Johnson is, at present, unemployed. If any soci- 
ety or societies wish to employ a preacher, they can ad- 
dress him at Stockbridge, Vt. 

Br. E. G. Brooks, formerly of East Cambridge, Mass., 
having removed to Lowell, wishes to ke addressed ac- 





Remittances for the Watchman. 


Mrs. N. B., Milton, Vt., $3,00; P. M. Bradford, for 
L. F., $2,00; P. M. Hartford for B H. and W. P. 3,00; 
P. M. Cuttingsville for Capt. J. D. 4,00; P. M. Castleton 
for B. W. 1,00; H. A.D. Jericho for self 50; P. M. 
Greenbush for W. R. M. 1,50; P. M. West Berkshire for 
8S. 8. 1,00; P. M. Rutland for A. G. 1,50; P. M. Rock- 
ingham for J. E, 1,50; P. M. Essex for J. M. C. of West- 
ford 2,00; P. M. Swanton Centre 2,00. 
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Vews Liems 

Larter AND pirect From Catna.—The fast-sail- 
‘ing ship Natchez, Capt. Waterman, arrived here 
yesterday, after the unprecedently short pussage of 
73 days and 7 hours frou Macao. 

By Mr. Abel, who came passenger in the Natchez, 
we learn that H. B. M. ship Vestal had arrived from 
Sydney, N.S. Wales, for the instalment of the In- 
demnity then due. 

The trade at the North Ports had not answered 
the expectations of the commercial community. 

A better feeling prevailed among natives towards 
foreigner, ‘There was no further rioting, vor any 
indication of it. 

The smuggling of opium and cotton goods is car- 
ried on to a very great extent in some of the ports 
interdicted be the Treaty, and interferes materially 
with the trade at the regular Ports.—N. Y. News. 


AAA 


A TuHeotostcan Conrrovensy is being held be- 
tween Rev. Mr. Rice, a Presbyterian, and Rev. Mr. 
Pingree, a Universalist clergymen, at Cincinnati, Im- 
mense audiences are drawn to hear them.—Jé. 


Coprer.—A_ mine of copper has been discovered 
near Fort Wilkins, Copper Harbor, Lake Superior, 
which is supposed to be richer than any other in the 
United States. At the surface, it is about twenty 
inches wide, spreading out as it deepens, and it is 
supposed to be at least three miles in-length. Speci- 
mens of the ore have been raised which warrant the 
belief the mine everages seventy five per cent pure 
copper. Particles of silver and gold have been found 
intermixed with copper ; and it is calculated thatthe 
mine will easily yield $6°000,000 annually. Our in- 
formation is from such a source that we cannot doubt 
its correctness. — Wisconsin Republican, 11th inst. 


The British Mail Steamer Cambria, Capt. Jud- 


Kins, sailed yesterday from this port for Halifax anil 


Liverpool. She carried out an unusually large num- 
ber of passengers. We understand that it is in con- 
templation to send the Unicoru immediately te this 


port, to sail on the 16th, with those passengers who | 


were disappointed of obtaining berths in the Cam- 
bria.— Boston dv. 

Sreamaoar Sunx.—The J/bany (Ga.) Courier of 
the 22d states that the steamer Viola coming down 
Flint river, struck on aledge of rocks about two 
iniles from that place, and immediately sunk. She 
had 1043 bales of cotton on board, most of which 
would be saved in a damage state. 700 bales were 
insured in Atlantic Mutual of this city ; the remain- 
der, belonging to planters, uninsured. ‘There was 
no insurance on the bout, and it was her first trip. 


Tre Sreamsnip Presipent.—it is now four years 
since this ill-fated vessel left our shores fer Liver- 
pool. She was seen at sea about forty-eight hours 
after she left the harbor of New York, but no tidings 
of her have, since that time, reached any human ear, 
nor has asingle vestige of her been drifted on any 
shore to furnish even a melancholy memento of her 
faire. A mouument has been erected in [reland, to 
the memory of her commander, Capt. Roberts, by 
his widow. 


Mernopist.—The Alabama Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which recently met at 
Wetumpka bas adjourned. Bishop Audrew presid- 
ed. Resolutions were unanimously adopted approv- 
ing the action of the Southern Delegation at the 
General Conference, in view of a division of the 
Church, and appointing Representatives, as reeom- 
ynended to the Louisville Convention. 

Execurep.—The extreme sentence of the law 
was carried into effect yesterday in Portsmouth, on 
the negro man Jack, condemned by the court of Nor- 
folk county, for an attempt to commit rape on a 
white female. We learn that on the first attempt to 
hang him, the rope by which he was suspended 


broke. He denied having committed the act to the 
Jast. A tolerably large crowd witnessed the execu- | 


ton.— Norfolk Beacon, 29th. 

Dancer 1x Newry paintep Hovses.—Dr. 'T. D. 
Badger, of Peterborough, N. H., has published some 
statements of facts, which, in his judgment, go to 
show that to lodge in a newly painted house 1s haz- 
ardous to life. He mentions the death of his wife 
and the certainly approaching death of his child ; 
aiso the death of ove of his children, two yeurs old ; 
and also several other cases of death—which he-says 
might be greatly multiplied—all occuring, apparent- 
ly, in consequence of living in houses immediately 
after being painted. ‘The disease engondered «was 
.Mpon the lungs. 
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New Mope or Hearine Hovuses.—The French 
' are about heating their houses by means of water rais- 
, ed from a great depth. Itis calculated that the tem- 
| perature of the earth increases one degree of Faren- 
| heit fur each 45 feet of vertical descent. In Monk- 
wearmouth pit, the deepest in England, the water 
| was found te be 71 degrees, while at the surface it 
| was only 30 degrees. 
| M. dela Beeche says, the earth’s surface is not 
What it formerly was to heat, which has sensibly de- 
creased, for vegetable and animal remains are found 
|in Siberia and near the North Pole which could not 
now preserve life if alive. The crust of the earth 
must have been ina state of fusion ; as it cools the 
crust grows thicker. From a test made various lati- 
| tudes on water, hot springs, and in mines, there is 
one degree of heat for every 45 feet &c. At the ra- 
tio of the mines and hot springs already determined, 
it will follow that water boils at 1 3-8 mile; lead 
melis at 4 3-4 miles; while there is a red heat at 7 
miles down ; gold would melt at 21 miles ; cast iren 
at 74, and sott.iren would melt at 97 miles. At 100 
miles the heat would be equal to any artificially pro- 
duced by the burning lens, and sufficient to melt 
| platina, stones, porcelain, &e. 

These temperatures show that the earth is fluid at 
the depth of 100 miles, and little more than the soil 
on which we tread is fit for the habitation of organ- 
ized beings. — St. Clairsville Gazelle. 

Dvetiinc.—A correspondent at Augusta, Geo., 
writes us as follows. What a horrid practice is 
duelling!—Reader, peruse and shudder. 

Augusta, Geo., IJarch 6, 1845. 


‘There was a duel fought here onthe morning of 


the 20th of February, by two gentlemen from South 
Carolina, it was fought at the lower end of our 
city, with muskets, at ten paces. One of the gentle- 


men was named Partelow, and the other Burton. | 


‘They were from Abbeville District S.C. The lat- 
ter was shot in the hip, and died that night. ‘The 
parties were related thus: Partelow married Burton’s 
sister, and Burton married Partelow’s sister. So 
the survivor could return, and say to his wife that 
he had killed her brother ; and turn to his sister and 
say he had killed her husband. ‘The cause was from 
family difficulty. 


{ doings. 





Very Goon.—A western paper says, “An Al- 
bany barber, while -exercising .his art upon a dram- 
drinker,jast Sunday, chanced to open his custemer’s 
mouth, whereupon he was very properly threatened 
by « bystander with a complaint for opening a rum- 
hole on the Sabbath. 





The Montreal Courier says that letters have been 
received in Quebec from Capt. Douglass,of the steam- 
ship Unicorn, which announce that the above named 


vessel is no longer to be employed in conveying the | 


mails from Pictou to Quebec. ‘The mails for the 
Canadas will hereafter be landed at Boston and con- 
veyed by land to Montreal 


Dircurne.—A machine has been invented at Chi- 
cago, which promises to supersede tke use of spades. 
By the assistance of two yoke of oxen and two mev, 

it will cuta ditch two feet deep by three feet at the 
top and eighteen inches at the bottom, at the rate of 
twenty rods per day. 

Tue Camera carried out'i09 passengers, and we 
note among them, Rev. Dr. Codman, of Dorchester, 
Mr. Brough, the distinguished vocalist, Rev. Dr. 
Parkman, of Boston, Joann Dunn, (‘ Raseal Jack,’) 
Rev. Dr. Sharp, Mr. Henry 8S. Ballard, Mr. Hooper, 
(bearer of despatches,) Edward Cunard, &c. &c.— 
Mirth, Music, Merchandise, Steam, Politics and 
Divinity. 





Sreamsoat Bornt.—PFhe steamboat Decatur on 
| her way from New Orleans to Louisville, took fire 
on the 2ist ult., and the flames spread so rapidly as 
to endanger the safety of those on board, before a 
landing was effected. All escaped but a poor black 
| girl. 





Execution or McCurry tus Murpersr.—We 
learned yesterday from authentic source that Goy. 
Pratt has appointed Friday, the 27th June, as the 
| day for the execution of McCurry. - The official doc- 
ument, the death-warrant, has not, however, been 
received by the sheriff. ‘The Governor has, we un- 
derstand, been in communication with the confessor 
of the prisoner, but the unusually extended period 
for the final consummation of the violated Jaw has 
| not been the result, it is said, of this correspondence, 
| McCurry having expressed no. desire that his. life 
should ‘be prolonged, aud declaring his readiness to 
‘die at any time.—Ball. Sun. 

‘ 





Our papers do pot publish such | 
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The Editor will preach in Middlesex next Sunday 


Br. R. Streeter appoints to preach in Tunbridge the 
4th Sabbath in April. 


Br. E. C. Payne will preach at South Walden next 
| Sunday at such place as the friends may provide. 

| Br. V. G. Wheelock appoints to preach at East Calais 
| the 3d Sabbath in April. 


| Married. 


} 
' 
} 








In St. Johnsbury, on the 27th of March, by Rev. L. 
H. Tabor, Mr. Timothy Goodell and Mrs. Sarah Burke, 
| both of Waterford. 

In Waterbury, March 17, Mr. Gilson Haseltine of 
Moretown to Miss Emily Simmons, of W, 





Died. 


, In Duxbury, March 17, Mrs. Temperance Phelps, wife 
of Mr. David Phelps, aged 78. Printers in Connecticut 
are requested, &c. 

In St. Johnsbury, on the 11th of March, Mrs. Clarinda 
| Aldridge, aged 26 years. Also on the 19th of March, 
Miss Julia M. Stephens, sister to the above. By the 

) sudden exit of these two sisters many hearts have been 
pterced with sorrow—a husband is left to watch over an 
infant babe while he mourns the loss of a bosom friend, 
an only brother and sister are left lenely, as the rest of 
their family have been called away to their final home. 
But they mourn not alone, they have the sympathies of 
many friends, and I inay say of the entire community, 
May the consolations of the Gospel of a risen Saviour 
be ‘applied to their bleeding hearts—that while taey 
mourn they may be truly comforted. L. H. F 

In Waterford, on the 18th of March, Austin, youngest 
son of Simeon Hall, aged 15 years. Bb. B." 

In Woodstock, Mrs. Abigail Clapp, aged 56, wife of 
Rev. Joel Clapp, Recter of St. James’ Chureh. 

fn Bradford, March 24, universally beloved, and firmly 
trusting in her Savior, Miss Marianne, eldest daughter of 
Rey. Silas McKeen,-ormetly a teacher in the Seminary 
at Gorham, Me., and more recently Prine:pal of the Fe- 
male Department in the Seminary at Meriden, N. H., 

| aged 27. 

In Sterling, after an illness of three weeks, Aug. 18 

| Trypheua Chiarama, youngest child of Lovel and Han 

| nah Gates, aged 2 years and 18 days. 


Death has been here and borne away 
‘T'ryphena from our side, 

Just in the morning of her days 
Lovely and young she died. 


} 


} 


Not long ago. and that sweet face 
Was full of joy and mirth, 

But she has run:her mortal race, 
She was too good for earth. 


Alas! how. changed that lovely flower 
‘hat bloomed and cheered our hearts, 
Fair fleeting comfort of an hour 
Hlow soon we’re cal!’d to part. 


And shall our bleeding hearts arraiga 
That God whose wavs-are love, 
Or vainly cherish anxious pain 
For her who-rests above ? 
No; let us rather humbly pav 
Obedience to his will, =~ 
And, in our inmost spirit, say 
The Lord is righteous still. Com. 
In Sterling, Aug. 29, Lois Délano, aged 88 years. She 
died in: full anticipation of a blissful immortality. 


In Barre, March 30th Mrs. Nancy. wife of Mr. Samuel! 
Child, aged 31, a worthy and amiable woman. 





My OTICE.—Phis may certify that I have given my son 
1 Benjamin S..\Wilsen, his tine during the remainder of kis 
ininority, and shall pay no debts ef his contracting or claim 
any of his earnings aiter this date. OTIS WILSON. 
Waren, March 24, 1845. 38 Sw 





HATS! HATS!! HATs!t! 
BURNHAM & VAIL 
j AVE just received the SPRING SI'YLE OF 


‘The dimensions are as follows: 
ae és 


HATS 





tip; 
Gur Hats consist of Beaver, Nutra, Black and White Brus! 
Cassimere Plain Russia, Superior Short Nap of Prassian Mole 
Skins, Musk do Wool Hats. Boston and New York 
Hats of the best quality and latest style. 
Merchants turmshed at wholesale as cheap as they ¢2n 
purchase in New York or Basten. : ‘ 
Also, Caps Stocks,Gloves Suspenders, Collars, Bosoms, &« 
Mareh 27th, 1845 STB w 
{BERATION.—This may certify that I have 
given my son Harvey Bicknell, his time during the 
remainder-of his mihority. J shall neither claim his wages bor 
pay any debts of his contracting after this date. 
Emory Town, Witness, JOHN BICKNELL. 
| Stowe, Feb, 27, 1845, . 37:3 


inches high; 3-4 inches yeoman; I-4 inches oval on 
3.8 inches bell. 
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now the rin he hed brought upon them was ar 
awakening reality, When the light of the morn 
faintly cepeered above the light of the opposite 
houses, Mr. F. arose. 
“Where are you going, Edward?” said his wife. 
“1 have been considering,” he said calmly, ‘and 
I am determined to try my father. He loved me 
when I was a boy ; he was proud of me. It is true, 
lf have acted dishonorably by him, and showld, no 
| doubt, have ruined him. Yesterday I spoke hurshly 
| of him, I did not then know myself. Your deep af- 
| fection, my dear wife, has completely altered me. I 
'will make up for it—I will, indeed I will. Nay, 
| don’t grieve me in this way—this is worse to me 
ithan all. [ will be back soon.” 
The children appeared in the breakfast room, 
Mary was ready with her smile, and the boy was 
, anxious for the noise of his father. In a very short 
} time Mr. F returned, 


| 
i 


Poetry. 
[Original.] 
The last Appeal. 
Abide with us, young herald, 
We cannot let thee go— 
No longer sigh for regions, 
Where milk and honey flow. 
Here, in this moral desert, 
The joyful news proclaim— 
Salvatiun—/ree salvation, 
Through Jesus’ blessed name. 





Thy voice hath power to waken 
The dead to life again, 
Already, it hath shaken 
The bones of lifeless men, 
The desert soon will blossom, 
For even now, is seen 
Upon its sterile bosom, 
A softened shade of green. 





'a word, 
but he cast us off forever!” 


' 


In the name of F 





| soon perceived, 
Leave not the field untended 
Where thou hast sown the seed, 
Nor trust to others’ labors, 
Thine—thine alone we need. 
Abide with us, young herald, 
The harvest soon will come; 
And then, with ransom’d millions 
We'll chant our harvest home. 
Evans Mills, N. ¥., March, 1845. 


‘a 


| to make F-——a prisoner. 





son, at the same time kicking at the officer. 


| 
jmy father go to prison? 
} 





isheriff. Theelderly Mr. F 
| self in a chair. 

| You shall not take papa away,” cried out the 
| Tittle boy to his grandfather. 

* Whatever may have been my conduct, sir,” said 
(the miserable Edward, ‘this is unkind in you. I 
j | have not a single feeling for myself; but my wife— 

” /my children! you have no right to harass them with 
Influence of a Wife. | your presence.” , 

“ Why do you keep me for so long atime atthe) “ Nay, my husband,” replied Mrs. F » “ think 
door?” said Edward F———passionately to his wife. | not of me. Your father cannot distresssed me. I 
The night passed, but its cold winds had entered the | have not kaown you from childhood, as he has done, 
house, as Mrs. F——, with a sorrowful heart, un- | but he shall see how I can cling to you in your pov- 
bolted the door. pond He has forgotten his youthfal days—he has 

“Jt is late, Edward, and I could not keep from | lost sight of his own thoughtless years.” 
slumbering.” The ofd gentleman directed his law agent to leave 

He suid nothing in return to this, but flung himself | the room. He then slowly and nervously answered 
into a chair and gazed intently on the fire. His son | thus: 
climbed upon his knee, and putting his littl arm ** Madam, I bave not torgetten my own thought- 
around his father’s neck, whispered less days. [have not forgotten that I once had a 

« Papa, what has mama been crying for?” wife as amiable and noble-minded as yourself, and I 

Mr. F——started and shook off his boy and said | have not forgotten that your husband was her favor- 
with violence— ite child. An old man hides his sorrows, but let not 

* Go to bed, sir ; what business has your mother | the world think him unfeeling, especially as that 
to let you be up at this time of the night?” world taught him to do so, The distress that I have 

The poor child’s lower lip pouted, but he was too | this moment caused was premeditated on my_ part. 
much frightened at the time tocry. His sister silent-| It has had its full effect. A mortal gets a vice by 
ly took him up, and when he reached his bed, his single steps, and many think the victi mest return 
heart discharged itself into noisy grief. ‘The mother | by degrees. 1 know Edward’s disposition, and that 
heard his crying, went to him—but she soon return-| with him a single leap was sufficient. The leap he 
ed to the parlor. She leaned upon her husband and | has taken, He is again in my memory as the favor- 
thus addressed him: ite of his poor mother ; the merry laughing-eyed son 

«“ Edward, 1 will pot upbraid you on account of | of a pshaw !—of a—a~—old fool! for what am I 
your harshness to me, but Ido implore yor not to | crying?” : ; 
act in this way before your children. You are not,| Little Mary had insensibly drawn herself towards 
Edward, what you used to be. These heavy eyes; the old philosopher, and without uttering a word 
tell of wretchedness as well as bad hours. You | pressed his hand, and put her handkerchief to her 
wrong me—you wrong yourself, thus to let my hand | eyes. The boy, also, now left his parents, and walk- 
show | fm your wife, but at the same time Jet your! ing up with his round cheek, said: 
heart know singleness in matters of moment. Tam}  ‘‘ Then you won’t take papa away?” 
aware of the kind of society in which you have in-| “No, you little impudent rascal ; but P’ll take you 
dulged. ‘I'ell me, Edward, for Heaven’s sake, tell; away, and when your mother comes for you, | will 
me! we are ruined ; is it not so?” | treat her so well that [’ll make your father follow 

Edward had not a word to say to bis wife, but a| after.” 
man’s tears are more awful than his words. Thus came happiness at the heels of ruin. If 

“ Well!—be it so, Edward!—our children may | husbands more often appreciated the exquisite and 
suffer from our fall—but it will redouble my exer- | heaven-like affection of their wives, many happy fire- 
tions forthem. And as for myself, you do not know | sides would be seen. ‘* One in love and one in mind,” 
me, if you think that circumstances can lessen my | Should be the motto of every married pair. And 
feelings for them. A woman’s love is like the plant| fathers would many a time check improvidences, if 
which shows its strength the more it is trodden on, | they were to make use of reflection and kindness 
Arouse yourself, my husbaund—leave the course you | rather than prejudice and strictness. 
have of la‘e pursued—it is true your father has cast 
you off—it is true that you are indebted to him in a 
serious suin—but, Edward, he is not all the world— 
only consider your dear wife in that light.” 

A slight tap was now heard at the door, and Mrs, 
Fr went to ascertain the cause. She returned to| «The Punch has fifteen hundred first rate writers 
her husband: constantly employed upon it. ‘They are paid at an 

“Mary is at the door—she says you always kissed | enormous rate, and are kept in stalls or cages near 
her at night, before she went to bed.” the printing office during the day time, but at night 

** My enild,” said the father, ‘God bless you—I| they are driven out into the suburbs. Each of the 
am not very well, Mary. Nay, do not speak to me | principal contributors bas forty pounds a week, (£2, 
to-night. Go to rest now; give me one of your) 000a vear,) and as much ink as he can consume gra- 
pretty smiles in the morning, and then, my child,| tis. The chief artists are on the same footing. 
your father will be happy again.” 

Mr. F was persuaded by his affectionate part- 
ner ; but sleep and rest were not for him—hbis wife 
aad chilldren bad once given him happy dreams ; but 











Miscellany. 























Hit at Boasting Publishers. 
The following capital hit is from Punch. The sa- 
tire is exquisite, and must tickle the sensibility of 
some ‘galled jades” whom we wot of. 








There is an enormous corps of small jokers, at sala- 
ries averaging about three hundred a vear each ; but 
they are obliged to act as a sort of joke police, con- 
stantly on the look out to take up any ferocious look- 
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WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY. 








ing subject they may meet with, anil! bring it to be 
dealt with - one or the other of the principal con- 
tributors. ‘The merely mechanical part of the ar- 
rangemen: is also exceedingly costly. ‘here are 
several hundred compositors who relieve each other 
constantly, as they successively boil over with indig- 
nation, or are convulsed with Jaughter, at the manu- 
script they are putting into type. ‘There are several 
boys at the engine to prevent the chases from split- 
ting their sides, which have been known to do, with 
the pressure of an unusually rich caricature or arti- 
cle. But the hardest work of all is performed by 
the publisher, who sometimes sinks down in a state 
of exhaustion, and is always wrapped wp in blankets 
; and carried away from the office, after the exertion 
of having taken the money en the day of publis- 
ing.” 
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Domestic Happiness.—The great end of prudence 


| 


| * We must sink, my love! he will not assist me. | is to give cheerfulness to those hours which splendor 
| He epbraided me ; Edid not, could not answer bim| cannot gild, and accumalution cannot exhilarate. 
| * . . | ’ “at 5 ° 

He spoke kindly of you, and our little ones, | Those soft intervals of anbended amusement, in 


| which a tan shrinks to his natural dimensions, and 


The distressed man scarce said this, when a per-| throws aside the ornament and disguises which he 
son rudely came ine The purport of this visit was | feels in privacy to be useless incumbrances, and to 
‘s father he | lose all’ effect when they become familiar. ‘lo be 
| tookpossession of the property, and had the power | happy at home is the ultimate result of all ambition, 


| the ene? to which every enterprise and labor tends, 


“You shall not take papa away,” said the little and of which every deisre prompts the execution. 


| It is, indeed,at home that every man must be known 


** Mamina,” whispered little Mary, ‘* mamma, must | by those whe would! have a just estimate of his vir- 
W on’t they let us go too?” | tue and felicity—for smites and embroidery are alike 
Here comes my authority,” said the deputy | occasional, and the mind! is often dressed for show in 
doggedly placed him- | painted bonor and fictitious bene volence.—Johnson. 

| 


| 

Beactirut anp ‘I'rve.—Here is one of the most 
autifal as well as truthful passages in our language 
—writren by J. C. Neal:—* ‘The hamble current of 
little kindnesses which, though it glides in silent secre- 
cy within the domestic walls, and along the walks of 
private life, and makes neither noise nor appearance 
in the world—pours in the end, a more bountiful 
tribute into the store of human comfort and felicity 
than any sudden and transient flood of detached 
hounty, however ample, that may rush into it with a 
mighty sound.” 





Carcuixe tre Devit.—Mr. Kellogg, the Buck- 
eye Orator, tells a story of a drankard in Ashtabula,. 
Ohio, who, in a fit of delirium tremens, rushed into 
the street, and meeting the Mayor, demanded of his: 
Honor a warrant to arrest the Devil. The Mayor 
refased the maniac’s request, but wildly seizing hin 
by the throat he demented a warrant, or he would 
tear the heart from his body, The Mayor seeing how 
it was, to appease bim,granted the following warrant 
which is a correct copy of the original now in pos- 
session of Mr. Kellogg: 

* Borough of Ashtubla. ‘To any constable of said 
Borough, Greeting. You ave hereby commanded to 
take the Devil, and bring him before me to answer 
unto Samuel Giffor in a plea of “ Delirium tremens.” 
To his damage of one barrel of whiskey—amount 
#500. ‘ Joun J. Posy, Mayor.” 








for pa- 
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UGAR WANTED—At this office in payment 
pers, 
A FEW copies of SPEAR ON CAPITAL PUNISH] 
MENT, for sale at this office. Price, 621.2 ete, Sith 
EW COMMENTARY.—JUST received and for sale 
LY at this Office the UNIVERSALIST COMMENTARY by 
REV, LUCIUS R. PAIGE. A work of this kind has long 
been needed in vur denomination. and this one on the Gospe? 
of Matthew and Mark is jast the thing wanted. It contains 
400 pages, smal! but clear print on good paper. Price one 
dollar per copy. PAS Re, eae ; 
TE\ELE ReSE OF SHARON, for 1845.—Just received 
and for sale atthe Universalist Watchman Office, price 
of this annual, $2. single copy, Alsu a few, copies of “The 
Sacred Flora” and “* Hours of Communion ” 22tF 
TREETERS’ Hymns, of all sizes, for sale at this 
also. Testaments and cheap. 
NOR SALE, at this Office Streeter’s Familiar Conversa- 
tions. Price reduced to 25 cts 37f 





office ; 
37tf 
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payable in advance or within thiee months. invariably. Neo 
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